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The Aim and the Methods 
of Hampton 


ADDRESS OF DRWERISSHIUIE 


ENERAL ARMSTRONG used to say that life would not be worth 
living if there were no negro and Indian problems. Those 
of us who have to do with these races believe that it is well for 
our great country that it has to think of something else than tariff 
laws and the gaining of wealth. This is a tremendous problem. 
The Southern people, white and black, are the burden bearers of 
this country. In the South is the greatest mass of ignorance. 
There, too, is the greatest poverty. The struggle that the South 
has had to make toward the support of an educational system 
is tremendous. In that section, two races of different color 
are living together, often suspicious of one another, in constant 
dread of one another. Certainly the race problem of our coun- 
try does not lack in interest or importance. If we present the 
bright side it does not indicate that we do not know that there 
is a dark side or that we do not appreciate the gravity of the 
situation. The great problem before us is this: How are men 
differing in wealth, station, race, to learn to live together so as to 
be mutually helpful? How may the rich and poor, the employer 
and the employee, the white man and the black man, learn to 
serve instead of hating and hindering one another? 

When my distinguished predecessor at Hampton went to the 
Virginia peninsula immediately after the war, he went as an agent 
of the Freedmen’s Bureau to administer the affairs of the whites 
and the blacks. He was sent to help them to live together in 
freedom as they had formerly lived together in slavery. He ap- 
proached his task with sincere sympathy and with faith in both 
races. He did not believe, as some of us at the North did, that 
we were to help the blacks to punish the Southern whites for their 
wickedness. He had been an officer in the Union Army and had 
come in battle to have a profound regard for the heroism of the 
Southern white man. He had been a colonel of colored troops, 
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and had come to understand the capacity and bravery of the 
colored man under proper leadership. He had been brought up 
in the Sandwich Islands, where he had helped his father, as super- 
intendent of public education, to work out the problem of how 
different races could live and work together. He had come to 
believe that two peoples, in order to live together successfully, 
must be mutually serviceable. Training for useful service, then, 
became the thought of his life and of the great school which he 
started at Hampton. Many were inclined to doubt whether the 
black man could be made to serve except by force. General Arm- 
strong had a firm belief that he could learn to serve by love. 

An old negro preacher once prayed this prayer: “Lord, make 
the unfit fit and the fitter more fitting.” This was the thought of 
the Hampton School—to make the unfit fit for the life just 
ahead of them. How could they best be prepared to serve them- 
selves, their people, and their white neighbors? I should be glad 
to speak to you briefly of Hampton’s methods and results. Down 
at the foundation of Hampton Institute lies the idea of labor. All 
education there has for its object the fitting of the student for 
work. The school is a large industrial village, with its work- 
shops, its farms, its laboratories and its schoolrooms, where the 
young are taught how to live and labor. The charge that is 
brought against the black race more often than any other is that 
they are unreliable, that they do not take responsibility well. 
The Indian is universally accused of being lazy. It is of the first 
necessity, then, to teach negro and Indian boys and girls to do 
some work, to do it regularly, and to do it intelligently. This 
work, whether in the shop, in the kitchen, or on the farm, is made 
the central point of the school’s endeavor. The academic work 
becomes subsidiary. Our students must learn, as Mr. Washing- 
ton has put it, “to do common things in an uncommon way.” 
As soon as they enter Hampton, therefore, they take up some 
definite duty, and their studies centre in that. A large number of 
girls, when they first come to Hampton, go into the laundry. We 
consider this one of the most important educational departments 
of the Hampton School. The work of washing and mending 
clothes has been lifted out of stupid drudgery into a valuable edu- 
cational process. The laundry work not only enables the girls 
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to gain regular habits of labor, to earn their board and clothing 
while they are in school, and to be able to make an honest living 
wherever they go, but it is also distinctly educational. The work 
is so arranged that they pass from one problem to another as 
they would in the schoolroom. In the evening, after their work 
is done, they go to the laboratory and try experiments in making 
bluing and soap. They learn what makes water hard and how 
they can make it softer. With the help of the microscope they 
study woolen cloth under the action of hot and cold water, and 
learn how to wash it properly and the reasons for certain methods. 
They learn how cloth is made and are taught how to weave it. 
Then, when they go into their English class, they write and read 
about what they have seen and have done with their own hands. 
Their arithmetic, too, has to do with soap and bluing and gal- 
lons of water and pieces of clothing. This method of correla- 
tion applies also to our other industries. We have just put 
up a new kitchen, and that will be a much more important 
classroom than any in our Academic Hall. In the spring the 
school garden is filled with negro and Indian girls, each plant- 
ing or cultivating her own plot of ground. Other girls are 
found carrying on the dairy work, and still others caring for 
the chickens. Every boy and girl at Hampton is given some 
practical knowledge of agriculture. Every girl must be able be- 
fore she graduates to make a dress for herself and to cook a good 
meal. Every boy must be able to work in wood and iron. In 
addition they receive a thorough knowledge of the rudiments of 
an English education, and a careful training in morals and man- 
ners. Perhaps more important than anything else is the spirit of 
kindness toward others that the Hampton student gains. “Can- 
tankerousness is worse than heterodoxy,” wrote General Arm- 
strong. Neither students nor teachers are allowed to remain long 
unless they can work with others. Hate, racial or individual, is 
excluded. 

Now, this kind of training produces three things. First, it 
develops character. The struggle toward self-support, the regu- 
lar hours of labor combined with study, the military drill, and 
the religious instruction unite to make strong characters of these 
men and women. In the second place, this training pro- 
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duces economic independence. No graduate of Hampton be- 
comes a drag on the community to which he goes. With his 
knowledge of agriculture and the trades he becomes a self re- 
specting and useful citizen. He is not only able to sustain him- 
self, but also to help others to self support. Sixty-five per cent. 
of those who have learned trades at Hampton are practicing or 
teaching them. Eighty-seven per cent. of the school’s living 
graduates are known to be profitably employed. Many are 
leaders in business enterprises; 35 per cent. are farmers, trades- 
men, or part time farmers; and a very large number are teach- 
ers of industries. We have now in almost every state of the 
South industrial schools carried on by graduates of Hampton. 
At the head of Tuskegee is Mr. Washington, Hampton’s most 
distinguished graduate. His brother, Mr. J. H. Washington, 
superintendent of his industries; Mr. Logan, his treasurer; his 
disciplinarian, his head farmer, and a large company of other 
Hampton men and women have aided in building up this re- 
markable institution. In the third place, the Hampton training 
has produced young men and women of reasonable intelligence. 
While the great mass of our returned students have gone into 
the country districts, the leading colored city public schools in 
the State of Virginia are today in the hands of Hampton’s sons 
and daughters. Sixteen per cent. have entered the professions, 
and a number have been graduated with honor from the highest 
institutions in the land, demonstrating the ability of the race to 
meet the hardest intellectual tests. 

An article on “The Negro Woman’ in a recent periodical 
told many sad truths about our sisters in black. It was kindly 
in spirit, but it showed little knowledge of the thousands and 
thousands of decent, pure negro homes in the South. One of 
the most important facts about the present situation is the ig- 
norance of many Southern white men and women in regard to 
the best class of negroes. The average Southern white man 
seldom visits a negro church, does not go into his schools, does 
not read his newspapers, and knows little of the clean Chris- 
tian negro homes that are growing up all around him. He 
knew both the good and bad negro in slavery; now he knows 
mostly the bad. Perhaps you have seen that terrible book, 
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“The Negro a Beast.” As a Southern man said to me: 
“The worst thing about that book is that the man who wrote. 
it believed what he wrote.’ Perhaps, as you have read that 
one-sided book, “The Leopard’s Spots,” you have thought that 
the mass of the negroes were hateful and bitter. They are 
not, as Southern men have often testified. There never was 
a kinder race. The great mass of them are making an 
earnest struggle out of the darkness into thelight. When 
the Russian serfs were freed and education made compulsory 
the schoolhouses were burned down, and when an endeavor was 
made to compel them to go to school the homes of the nobles 
began to burn. Contrast with this the attitude of the negro 
toward education. Every negro school in the South is crowded 
today. Hampton refused last year six times as many applicants 
as could be accepted. I could tell you of hundreds of negro 
parents who are denying themselves the necessities of life in 
order to give their children an education. When you hear that 
the negroes are all bad and daily growing worse, will you re- 
member that in spite of all their difficulties the negroes have ac- 
cumulated property, since the war, amounting to nearly $300,- 
000,000 in farms, houses and various business establishments; 
that they have themselves raised toward their own education 
more than $13,000,000; that they have accumulated in church 
property more than $40,000,000, and in school property $15,000,- 
000. When you hear that they are hopelessly immoral and 
criminal, will you remember that this great country of ours set 
them free without making any adequate provision for their 
physical, moral or intellectual education? 

But you need concrete examples to help you to understand 
the work of Hampton graduates and ex-students. We pub- 
lished some time ago a short story called “The Failure of 
Cunningham.” It is an account of a dull colored boy who was 
unable to make his way through the school, and was obliged to 
return to his home in the back country. It tells how one of his 
former teachers found him in a poor log schoolhouse and of 
the tremendous influence for good he exerted in his community. 
We shall be glad to send it to you. It will give you an idea of 
what hundreds of the dullest of Hampton’s returned students 
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have done. But let me give you a few illustrations of the 
service performed by more intelligent Hampton men and women. 
Recently I went to the home of two of our graduates on one 
of the side streets of Hampton. This couple have a com- 
fortable frame house of six rooms, which they have paid for 
from their earnings. The husband has been a bookkeeper in the 
school treasurer’s office since his graduation in 1885. The wife, 
who was a graduate of the previous year, went back to her home 
in Georgia and taught for a year in a country school, spending 
her Saturdays in going from house to house and showing the 
people how to make their homes comfortable, and her Sundays in 
instructing old and young out of God’s Word. After a year of 
this work she returned to the town of Hampton and married 
the young man of whom I have spoken. Her home became, as 
do those of most of our graduates, a sort of social settlement. 
Every week on Thursday a company of girls who were out at 
service gathered to learn how to cook and sew. Her girls’ club 
has grown from ten or twelve to over a hundred members, and 
her efforts to help the neighborhood in various ways have de- 
veloped into real social settlement work. Her husband has built 
a clubhouse as a centre for this work on the lot adjoining his 
own, and here, three days in the week, gather large classes in 
plain sewing, hemstitching, shirtwaist making, basketry and 
cooking. A kindergarten class meets in a little upper room in 
her shed. A boys’ club has been started, and in the summer 
there is a class in gardening. A song service is held every Sun- 
day. In all these activities she is assisted by three other Hamp- 
ton graduates, who give their services cheerfully. The head of 
the settlement keeps in touch with the white women who employ 
her girls, and assists in adjusting difficulties when they occur. 
She keeps her own house and cares for her three children, makes 
her own garden, and still finds time to help her neighbors make 
theirs. The whole community is cleaner and better because 
this young woman lives there. Work similar to this is being 
done by scores of Hampton women in Virginia, the Carolinas, 
and the Black Belt of Alabama. 

The work of the husband of our Hampton settlement worker 
is no less important than her own. Soon after his graduation 
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several of the graduates of the school joined with the people 
of the town to form a colored building and loan association. 
The young man of whom I am speaking became the secretary 
and mainstay of the association. It commenced business in 
1889 with twelve stockholders and eighteen shares of stock. It 
has grown until now it has 636 stockholders, owning 2,212 
shares, and a paid-in stock of $105,000, of which the colored peo- 
ple alone own $75,000. More than $200,000 has been loaned 
to colored people of the vicinity; more than 350 pieces of 
property have been acquired and homes built through its aid; 
and it has long been regarded as one of the safest financial insti- 
tutions in Hampton. It is difficult to estimate the influence of 
this one home of Hampton graduates. 

When I first went to Hampton twenty-four years ago I went 
into an evening class called the “plucky class.” It was composed 
of boys who had worked all day in the sawmill or on the farm. 
The teacher was a Hampton graduate—the distinguished speaker 
of this evening. Just what this one Hampton graduate has meant 
to this country, and the influence that he has had over his own 
race in teaching them kindness and patience and industry, can 
never be estimated. General Armstrong was right in saying that 
if Hampton had done nothing else than graduate Booker Wash- 
ington it would have paid for itself. In Mr. Washington’s class 
was a small, thick-lipped negro boy from a back county. He 
had come with no money, and was working his way through the 
school by his labor in our sawmill. After graduation he went 
back to his home and took a school. The little building was soon 
too small for the crowds that came to him. He determined to 
enlarge it. This he did himself with the help of his boys, who 
worked Saturdays on the land in order to raise the money. After 
he had succeeded in getting his own school in order he induced 
other Hampton boys and girls to come to his county as teachers. 
He built his own home and cultivated land. Almost all the 
colored people in his county were renters. He helped them to 
buy land and build homes. The churches were improved. The 
migration from that county to Northern cities has been stopped. 
It is now more than five years since a negro has gone from that 
county to the penitentiary. Ninety per cent. of its negro farmers 
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own and manage their land. The relations between the whites 
and blacks are of the best. Not only in his own county, but 
through all of tidewater Virginia has the influence of that man 
been felt. He has driven out the saloon from a number of coun- 
ties, and has helped to increase landholding, so that in thirty-three 
counties of tidewater Virginia more than 70 per cent. of the 
negro farmers own and manage their land. 

_ In my early days at Hampton I had a class of negro preach- 
ers. They used to come from all the country around, spend the 
week at Hampton and go back to their homes to preach on Sun- 
day. I tried to teach them the doctrine of making the Kingdom 
of God come here in better, cleaner homes. One of them became 
inspired with the idea of being a sort of “shepherd of Kingdom 
Come” among his people. He had a little church one mile out- 
side the city of Portsmouth in Virginia. Here he started a model 
negro settlement. With the help of other Hamptonians he bought 
thirty acres of land, divided it into building lots, and commenced 
to sell to colored people working in Norfolk and Portsmouth. 
When the settlement began, $500 would have bought all the prop- 
erty owned by colored men there. They now own over 125 build- 
ings, costing from $350 to $2,500 each. Over 300 colored people 
live there, and there has never been an arrest nor has there been a 
saloon in the town. The morals and the order of the place are as 
good as anywhere in the South. The Hampton student did be- 
come “the shepherd of Kingdom Come.” 

No other Hampton graduate, and perhaps no other Indian, 
has had more to do with the surveying and allotting of Indian 
lands than Thomas Wildcat Alford, an Absentee Shawnee, of 
Shawnee, Okla. Beginning his career after graduating from 
Hampton in 1882 as a Government teacher, Mr. Alford has acted 
successively as interpreter, surveyor, allotting agent, real estate 
agent and farmer, gradually becoming the most influential Indian 
among the Shawnees. Acting first as axeman in the surveyor’s 
corps he soon rose to the position of compassman at $4 a day. He 
acted as allotment surveyor for the Shawnees, Kickapoos and 
Sauk and Foxes, being also county surveyor for one year. In 
1894 he was appointed chairman of the Absentee Shawnee Busi- 
ness Committee, which has charge of all negotiations concerning 
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Indian lands. He is also secretary of the general council appoint- 
ed to decide questions of importance to the Shawnees, and has 
several times visited Washington on business for his people. Mr. 
Alford is at present acting as clerk at the Shawnee agency and at 
the same time is cultivating a model farm, where he raises his own 
vegetables, fruits and meats. His neat frame house, his log 
kitchen, stable and sheds were built with his own hands. He has 
sent three sons to Hampton, one of whom was graduated last year. 

One Sunday a colored boy at Hampton named Sheppard went 
with me to establish a mission station at a place called Slabtown, a 
little out from the school. He gained there, as he afterward said, 
his first idea of missionary work. Arter leaving Hampton he be- 
came a missionary of the Presbyterian Church, South, and was sent 
with a son of Judge Lapsley, a prominent Southern white man, 
to Luebo, a station 1,000 miles from the west coast of Africa, on 
a branch of the Congo. Both these missionaries became inter- 
ested in the Bakuba, who lived 50 miles farther inland but often 
passed their doors carrying ivory and rubber to the traders. 
Although the king of these people had forbidden all foreigners, 
on pain of death, to visit his territory, these missionaries decided 
to go to them. Sheppard learned their language from the men 
who came to his door. The white missionary, Lapsley, died, 
but with much courage and tact Sheppard pushed his way into 
the Bakuba country. Because of his discoveries on that journey 
he was made a Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society. In- 
stead of being beheaded by the chief of the Bakuba, he was well 
received and given much power. He has built a large church 
where recently sixty converts were baptized on one Sabbath. A 
late number of The Missionary said of him: “He not only builds 
churches and preaches the gospel and beautifies the land with 
broad avenues and boulevards, but, like Luke, he is also the 
beloved physician. He is known, loved and reverenced by the 
natives far and wide.” Still another Hampton student, who went 
as a missionary to Liberia, not only preaches but has a large 
coffee farm and has been practicing the blacksmith’s trade which 
he learned at Hampton. One of his last letters tells of having 
just completed the only iron bridge ever built in Liberia. 

I have given you a very imperfect account of the results of 
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Hampton’s work. Not only has it sent out between 7,000 and 
8,000 negro and Indian students into every part of the 
South and West, but it has influenced the education of the whole 
country. The Government Indian industrial schools have been 
directly modeled after Hampton, and largely through its in- 
fluence industrial training is being introduced into all the schools 
of the South. The chairman of the board of education of one 
of our large Northern cities said in a public address that Hamp- 
ton had done more to bring about the introduction of manual 
training into the schools of his city than any other influence. 
The West Indies, too, are being influenced by Hampton, not 
only through the students who are being sent back there, but by 
the delegations that are sent from the islands to study its meth- 
ods. Former Hampton teachers have gone to General Arm- 
strong’s island home, and the most important school in Honolulu 
is in their care. More important than the direct is the indirect 
influence of Hampton. In an admirable article in a recent num- 
ber of the Atlantic Monthly Dr. Washington shows how industrial 
education, as started by General Armstrong at Hampton, has had 
the result of bringing together not only the whites and blacks 
of the South, but the whites of the North and South in an endeav- 
or to work out this great problem. The Southern and General 
Education Boards would hardly have been possible without it. 
At the opening of the last school year there were over 
1,200 negro and Indian boys and girls receiving instruction on 
the Hampton grounds—8oo boarders and 400 day scholars. Five 
hundred student-teachers were gathered from every part of the 
South in attendance upon its summer school of six weeks. Our 
annual expenses are $180,000, about $100,000 of which is pro- 
vided for by interest on the endowment fund, on one-third of the 
land scrip fund of the State of Virginia, the Slater Fund, the Mor- 
rill Act Fund, and an annual appropriation by Congress toward 
the support of 120 Indians. An appeal has to be made each 
year for $80,000 to meet the school’s current expenses. This, 
together with provision for the school’s permanent improve- 
ments, is given in sums varying from $1 to $10,000. Several 
friends have given $1,000 a year for the last two years. Much of 
the time of the school’s officers, which ought to be given to the 
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institution itself, has now to be spent in raising the necessary 
funds. Since General Armstrong’s death in 1893 the school’s 
endowment has been increased from $360,000 to $1,200,000. It 
needs an endowment of $3,000,000. While it would still be 
obliged to appeal to the public, the strain of securing so large an 
amount each year would be removed. The increased cost of coal 
and provisions, together with the larger number of students, 
makes the present year an especially hard one. Seventy dollars 
pays the scholarship of a student for a single year. In a book 
called “Twenty-two Years’ Work at Hampton” there are given 
hundreds of such stories as I have told you of Hampton’s grad- 
uates. Mentioned in connection with these are the names of some 
of the best men and women of this country, who have made those 
lives possible. In General Armstrong’s “Memoranda” is found 
this appeal: “Hampton must not go down. See to it, you who 
are true to the black and red children of the land, and to just 
ideas of education.” 
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